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MERING BICHARA 


Marcu 8 (legislative day, FeEpruary 25), 1952.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCarran, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 773] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 773) for the relief of Mering Bichara, having considered the 
same, reports favorably thereon, without amendment, and recom- 
mends that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to pay the sum of $25,000 to Miss Mering 
Bichara of Washington, D. C., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for money and supplies furnished and distributed, 
from both her own and her family’s private funds, to American pris- 
oners of war in the Philippine Islands during World War II. 


STATEMENT 


Miss Mering Bichara was born in Naga, Camarines Sur, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, on August 18, 1918, of Lebanese parentage; she 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Miguel Bichara. She acquired Leban- 
ese citizenship by birth, and she is still a citizen of the Republic of 
Lebanon. 

At the time of the Japanese attack on the United States on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, Miss Bichara was residing at 294 A. Mabini, Manila, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, where she operated a beauty parlor. Her 
father operated two motion-picture theaters at Naga, Camarines Sur, 
Luzon. Her uncle, A. Panazotti, was owner of the Royal shirt 
factory and an importer and dealer in textiles. Her family had 
considerable means. 

Prior to the entrance of the United States into World War IT, Miss 
Bichara was personally acquainted with a few members of the Armed 
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Forces of the United States. Among her acquaintances were a 
Capt. Fred G. Nasr, Dental Corps, United States Army, and a Chief 
Petty Officer Thomas F. Brannon, Jr., United States Navy. Captain 
Nasr has testified before the House Judiciary Committee that they 
received a steady flow of money and supplies from Miss Bichara, or 
her agents throughout their internment in Japanese-prison camps. 
The affidavit of Chief Petty Officer Brannon corroborates this testi- 
mony as does the affidavit of Maj. John Rizzolo, United States Air 
Force (M. C.). Many civilians have supplied affidavits which are 
heroic testimony of the work performed by this lady. Each of these 
affidavits are printed in full in House Report No. 1041, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session. 

Captain Nasr, who is now a retired lieutenant colonel, has by a letter 
dated March 12, 1948, Omaha, Nebr., offered information, which he 
confirmed at the hearing before a subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee, to show the extent of the activities of Miss Bichara. The 
following excerpt from said letter exemplifies his testimony: 

After the initial contact by Miss Bichara, I requested food, clothing, medicines, 
and money at countless times at great personal risk, which might have meant 
death, to Miss Bichara and myself, and never once after all my requests did 
Miss Bichara fail to deliver said requests to me. It was’common knowledge in 
the camp and among my immediate superior officers that I was the recipient of 
Miss Bichara’s aid to our camp. The articles received by me were distributed 
to countless officers and enlisted men. 

Food, medicines, clothing and money to purchase necessities were given to 
various medical officers to distribute among the needy of their hospital wards. 
Aid was also given to any and all who seek same. 

When Captain Nasr was transferred from Camp O'Donnell in 
Capas to Cabanatuan, it was impossible for Miss Bichara to make 
deliveries personally. Consequently, she enlisted and obtained the 
cooperation of Rev. Father Buttenbruck, a Catholic priest, who was 
permitted to enter the prison camp to give religious aid to the pris- 
oners. This contact was maintained until Father Buttenbruck 
himself was arrested and subsequently executed for his part in aiding 
Americans. 

There were other intermediaries through whom Miss Bichara 
worked, as the services she rendered to the United States were exten- 
sive. In many instances she had to bribe Japanese guards, and in 
any event her activities were of necessity clandestine in nature. In 
each operation she voluntarily undertook to subject herself to the 
fate of Father Buttenbruck in order to aid American prisoners. She 
does not ask reimbursement either for the risks which she took, or 
the time and effort emploved in saving the lives of American prisoners. 
She asks only that she be compensated for the money of her own and 
that of her family employed in her operations. 

The committee regrets that no accurate determination of the funds, 
which she used in behalf of American prisoners, is available. It was 
for this reason the House of Representatives felt it necessary to reduce 
the sum orignally requested. This committee readily recognizes the 
necessity for the destruction of all evidence relating to these trans- 
actions, but compensatory awards cannot be made except when based 
upon adequate evidence. The Department of the Army and the 
House of Representatives, after carefully considering all the evidence, 
is of the opinion that money and supplies were furnished to the total 
value of at least $25,000. Miss Bichara has agreed to accept that 
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sum in full settlement of all claims against the United States. The 
Committee concurs with the Department of the Army’s report and 
recommends that this bill be favorably considered. 

The House Report No. 1041, Eighty-second Congress, first sess., 
which sets forth the many affidavits in Miss Bichara’s behalf, is hereby 
incorporated by reference. The report of the Department of the 
Army dated August 10, 1951, and the affidavit of Miss Mering Bicahra, 
dated November 18, 1951, are set out in full below. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 10, 1951. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Cetier: The Department of the Army would have no objection 
to the enactment of H. R. 773, Eighty-second Congress, a bill for the relief of 
Mering Bichara, if it should be amended as hereinafter recommended. 

This bill would authorize and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out 
of any amount in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $83,615.88 
to Mering Bichara, of Washington, D. C., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for money and supplies furnished and distributed by her to 
American prisoners of war in the Philippines during World War II. 

Miss Mering Bichara was born in Naga, Camarines Sur, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, on August 18, 1918, of Lebanese parentage, being the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Miguel Bichara. She acquired Lebanese citizenship by birth and is 
still a citizen of the Republic of Lebanon. At the time of the Japanese attack 
on the United States on December 7 1941, Miss Bichara was residing at 294 A. 
Mabini, Manila, Luzon, Philippine Islands, where she operated a beauty parlor. 
Her father operated two motion-picture theaters at Naga, Camarines Sur, Luzon. 
Prior to the entrance of the United States into World War II, Miss Bichara 
became acquainted with Capt. Fred G. Nasr, Dental Corps, United States Army, 
who was on duty with the Army in the Philippines. Captain Nasr was captured 
by the Japanese on April 10, 1942, while on duty at Clark Field. Shortly after 
the capture of Captain Nasr, and in April 1942, while he was a prisoner of war 
at. Camp O’Donnell, Luzon, Philippine Islands, Miss Bichara established contact 
with him through a loyal Filipino, and as a result of such contact she thereafter 
for a period of 3 years furnished to American prisoners of war large sums of money 
and substantial quantities of medicines, food, and clothing. This was done at 
great risk to her life and to the lives of the members of her family. The money 
furnished by Miss Bichara was used for the purchase of drugs and other necessities 
for the prisoners of war. No written record was kept of the moneys and other 
supplies furnished by Miss Bichara because of the great personal risk involved 
both to Captain Nasr and other prisoners of war and to Miss Bichara and ber 
family. In astatement, dated March 12, 1948, Dr. Nasr said: 

‘“‘After the initial contact by Miss Bichara, I requested food, clothing, medicines, 
and money at countless times at great personal risk, which might have meant 
death to Miss Bichara and myself, and never once after my requests did Miss 
Bichara fail to deliver said requests to me. It was common knowledge in the 
camp and among my immediate superior officers that I was the recipient of Miss 
Bichara’s aid to our camp. The articles received by me were distributed to 
countless officers and enlisted men. Food, medicines, clothing, and money to 
purchase necessities were given to various medical officers to distribute among the 
needy of their hospital wards. Aid was also given to any and all who seek same. 

‘‘At first, I attempted to keep a record of all transactions, but because of the 
great personal risk involved, and also for the safety of the Bichara family, I was 
advised to destroy all records. It is safe to assume that had it not been for the 
aid given by Miss Bichara, hundreds of Americans would not have survived as 
long as they did. Many of these recipients are alive today; others either died in 
prison camps or were lost at sea while being transported to Japan. I, for one, 
know that I personally could not have survived had it not been for the assistance 
I received from Miss Bichara. In the approximate 3 years that I maintained 
contact with Miss Bichara, while I was a prisoner of war, I estimate, to the best 
of my knowledge, that I handled over 200,000 pesos [this figure included both 
prewar Philippine pesos and Japanese-occupation pesos] besides food, medicines, 
and clothing. The above figure is an approximate and the best estimate that I 
can offer, since, as I have already stated, all records were destroyed.” 
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On May 3, 1951, Maj. John Rizzolo, USAF (MC), who was a prisoner of war 
with Captain Nasr, made the following statement: 

‘While a prisoner of the Japanese at Camps O’ Donnell and Cabanatuan, Philip- 
pine Islands, from April 1942 to September 1943, I have personal knowledge that 
Miss Mary (Mering) Bichara * * * established contact with Maj. Fred G. 
Nasr, Dental Corps, who was also a prisoner of the Japanese at both camps 
with me. 

“Miss Bichara sent Major Nasr large sums of money at as frequent intervals 
as contacts were possible. Major Nasr distributed this money to various medical 
officers and needy individuals and patients for the purpose of purchasing badly 
needed drugs and foods. An attempt was made to keep records of these trans- 
actions, but because of the dangers involved during Japanese searches of our 
personal belongings, this was impossible. 

“| was transterred from the Fhilippines to Japan in September 1943. * * 

On July 16, 1946, Maj. Albert N. Brown, Dental Corps, United States Army, 
made a statement in which he said: 

“Through this contact, I know that Maj. Fred Nasr received large sums of 
money and medicine at various times while interned under the Japs, and that said 
money and medicine were distributed to needy officers and men, as well as to the 
sick in the hospitals without benefit of receipts or notes because of the great 
danger involved. I also personally know had it not been for the great personal 
risk (in the Jap’s code it meant death) of Miss Mering Bichara on the outside and 
Maj. Fred Nasr on the inside, in my opinion, many of the recipients of said money 
and medicine could not have survived as long as they did. 

* * * * * + 7 

“T have no knowledge of the amount of the claim, but I have personal knowledge 
of Major Nasr receiving from Miss Mering Bichara and distributing a rather 
steady flow of money and medicine when available. When Maj. Fred Nasr 
requested anything from Miss Bichara, she would, at very great danger to herself, 
see that the request was fulfilled.” 

Chief Petty Officer Thomas F. Brannon, Jr. (now chief warrant officer), United 
States Navy, who had become personally acquainted with Miss Bichara prior to 
December 7, 1941, submitted a sworn statement executed on April 30, 1951, in 
which he said: 

‘“* * * that various sums of money, packages of foods, and medicines, were 
personally received by me from this same Miss Mering Bichara for distribution 
to various American prisoners in the Bilibid Camp.”’ 

Several other Army officers and former Army officers have submitted statements 
testifying to the generous assistance rendered by Miss Bichara in furnishing money, 
medicines, and other needed supplies to American prisoners of war. 

Miss Bichara arrived in the United States on June 2, 1949, and is now a perma- 
nent resident of the District of Columbia. 

On November 18, 1947, Miss Bichara filed a claim with the Department of the 
Army in the amount of $84,247.73, which she claimed represented the approximate 
value of the Philippine pesos and Japanese occupation currency, food, medicines, 
and other supplies that she furnished for the benefit of American prisoners of war 
during World War II. It appears that the greater part of the currency furnished 
by her consisted of Japanese occupation pesos, which from 1943 to the cessation 
of hostilities in 1945 progressively depreciated in value until they finally became 
worthless. The claim of Miss Bichara could not be approved in any amount for 
the reason that there was no statute under which it could be administratively 
settled and paid. 

After careful consideration of all of the evidence in this case the Department of 
the Army is of the opinion that Miss Bichara furnished prewar Philippine pesos, 
medicines, and other needed supplies to American prisoners of war in the Philip- 
pine Islands of the total value of at least $25,000, and the Department, therefore, 
believes that she should be reimbursed in that amount. Miss Bichara has agreed 
to accept the sum of $25,000 in full satisfaction and final settlement of all claims 
against the United States. The Department of the Army, accordingly, would 
have no objection to the enactment of this bill if it should be amended to provide 
for the granting of an award to the claimant in the amount of $25,000. If this 
bill is favorably considered by the Congress, it is recommended that it be further 
amended by changing the word ‘“‘amount”’ in line 4 thereof to ‘‘money”’, and that 
the usual clause limiting attorneys’ fees to 10 percent be added. 

Similar bills have been enacted by the Congress and approved by the President. 
H. R. 6213, Seventy-ninth Congress, for the relief of Bvt. First Lt. Margaret 
Utinsky, was approved on July 25, 1946, becoming Private Law 781, Seventy- 
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ninth Congress (60 Stat. 1276). The Congress by that bill awarded to Margaret 
Utinsky the sum of $9,820 in reimbursement for money in that amount expended 
by her out of her own personal funds for the purchase of medicine, food, and sup- 
plies, which she smuggled behind the Japanese lines for the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in the Philippines. H. R. 1682, Eightv-second Con- 
gress, for the relief of Capt. Marciano O. Garces, was approved on April 17, 1951, 
becoming Private Law 13, Eighty-second Congress. In that case the Congress 
awarded to Captain Garces of the Philippine Army the sum of $810 in reimburse- 
ment for a like amount»which he had advanced to Captain Edward C. Short, 
QMC, United States Army, to pay laborers to bring food to American and Filipino 
prisoners of war. 

Inasmuch as the committee has requested that this report be expedited, it is 
submitted without a determination by the Bureau of the Budget as to whether 
it conforms to the program of the President. 

Bincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 





AFFIDAVIT OF MERING BICHARA 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
City of Manila, ss: 

I, Mering Bichara, of legal age, single, resident of Manila, after being duly 
sworn, hereby make the following statement which is supplementary to the Pro- 
curement Claims Form CS—ID-619 executed this date: 

Prior to the war, I owned and operated at Ermita, a residential section of 
Manila, a beauty shop known as Salvador’s. My family, particularly my uncle, 
had considerable means. My parents owned and operated a motion-picture 
theater in Naga, Camarines Sur, which gave us a regular and substantial income. 
My mother was engaged in the textile business and, aided by my wealthy unele, 
did a very large business in cotton and silk both before and during the war. I 
assisted my mother and my uncle in this business and was able to obtain large 
commissions from the sale of said cotton and silk. In addition, I received a sub- 
stantial income from the operation of my beauty shop. From these two enter- 
prises, I obtained considerable sums of money which I saved and used for aiding 
American prisoners of war in the Philippines. This income was purposely not 
invested in the banks because I feared that I might bring attention to my opera- 
tions by trading at the banks. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, my family had entertained United States 
military personnel, and I came to know a number of the officers and men who 
were later imprisoned by the Japanese. It was principally through these officers 
and men that I was able to distribute the money and supplies which are the subject 
of my claim. Beginning in the month of March 1942, I commenced to give aid 
to the American prisoners of war who were imprisoned at Santa Escolastica 
College in Manila. 

It should be understood that the distribution of the money and supplies was 
not only without the consent of the Japanese military administration but was in 
violation of their outstanding orders. The penalty for giving aid to American 
prisoners of war was death. Consequently the intermediaries had to be a few 
and trusted individuals. 

My main contacts inside and outside are referred to in the schedule which is 
attached to my claims form. Captain (now Major) Nasr was one of the United 
States Army officers I had known before the outbreak of war. While he was in 
Camp O’Donnell in Capas in June 1942, I established contact with him through 
one Manuel Abraham, a guerrilla member then in the service of the police force 
in Tarlac. I was able to distribute money and supplies more particularly set 
forth in the attached schedule to the men in O’Donnell through Captain Nasr. 
As the needs of these unfortunate men became greater and letters from Captain 
Nasr and other prisoners became more distressing, I made larger and more regular 
deliveries of money. 

After Captain Nasr and his fellow prisoners were transferred to Cabanatuan, 
it became impossible for me to deliver any aid to him personally. It was about 
that time that I came to know the Rev. Father Buttenbruck, a Catholic priest 
who agreed to carry aid to the American prisoners. Father Buttenbruck was 
permitted entrance to the prison camp for the purpose of giving religious aid to 
the prisoners. The reverend father made regular trips to Cabanatuan always 
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taking with him money and occasionally supplies fcom me for distribution to the 
prisoners. He continued to act as intermediary until July 1944 when he was taken 
to Fort Santiago. I never saw Father Buttenbruck again, but I later heard that 
he was killed by the Japanese for his part in aiding the Americans. 

Being desirous of extending all possible aid to the prisoners, I also arranged 
with one Carolina Antonio who had a sari-sari store right near the camp at 
Cabanatuan. I was able to get Miss Antonio to give sums of money and supplies 
which were provided by me to the prisoners who would pass by on work detail. 
I paid Miss Antonio for this service, but I am not including in my claim the fees 
thus paid to her. 

As regards the aid rendered at Bilibid: some was done in clandestine fashion 
by pushing money and supplies through a hole in the prison wall. On other 
occasions | found it necessary to bribe some of the Japanese guards in order to 
be permitted to pass items to the prisoners. ‘The sums used to bribe these Jap- 
anese guards are not included in the amount of my claim. The Filipino boys 
who worked for the Japanese in and around Bilibid Prison were very helpful and 
they, too, were used as intermediaries. I was also able to contact American 
truck drivers who were permitted outside compound. I supplied them with a 
certain amount of aid. I continued giving aid in this manner until October 1944. 
After that time it was impossible to maintain contact. It was virtually suicide 
to leave one’s own district after that time except on business which could be 
clearly explained to the Japanese. 

For a considerable period of time, I kept some records of the amount of aid 
which I gave to the prisoners of war. But after the Japanese arrested Father 
Buttenbruck and others, I became fearful that if I were caught with these records 
I too would be sent to Fort Santiago. I destroyed them along with letters which 
I had received from the prisoners. Later, I retained a number of letters of 
acknowledgment from various prisoners, which I received after I had destroyed 
the previous letters but they were destroyed, along with our home, in the fire in 
Ermita during the liberation. 

I invite the attention of Claims Service to the commendation which I have 
received from the commanding general of PHILRYCOM for giving the aforesaid 
aid which has been submitted for the perusal of the Claims Service investigating 
team. One of the officers who recommended my commendation, Lieutenant 
Colonel Rago, I have never met nor have I ever corresponded with him. I have 
subinitted letters from officers and men which I have received since liberation and 
affidavits from two disinterested parties, all of which evidence some of the aid 
given by me. 

It is understood that in considering this claim, the United States Government 
may question whether the aforesaid money and supplies given by me were in the 
nature of a gift. It will be appreciated that I gave this wholeheartedly, that | 
was prompted by my desire to alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners, and that 
at no time was repayment ever made a condition of giving aid. At the time I 
rendered this aid, | had no desire other than to give relief, but I had no doubt in 
mv mind at any time that eventually we would be liberated, and I felt that the 
United States Government would undoubtedly reimburse me for this aid after 
liberation. 

The amount claimed represents actual out-of-pocket money which was actually 
given by me and received by United States military personnel from my own funds. 

Merina BICHARA. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of November 1947, in the city 
of Manila, Philippines, affiant having exhibited to me her residence certificate 
No. A-2928511 issued at Dizal City on November 18, 1947. 

[SEAL] Crrito F. AsPERILLA, Jr,, 

Notary Public. 

Until December 31, 1948. 
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